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ABSTRACT 

(The paper reports on implications of classroom 
research for class management techniques especially in classes in 
which handicapped students are mainstreamed. Findings demonstrating a 
conflict between giving attention to individual children and keeping 
general engagement high are identified. Recommended room management 
(RM) procedures are reported to double average engagement levels and 
substantially increase time for individual teaching. Clear definition 
of the teaching roles of "individual helper," "activity manager" (who 
keeps children not beino taught individually on task) , and "mover" 
(who maintains flow by obtaining equipment, dealing with 
interruptions, etc.) are required. Application of the model to a New 
Zealand classroom of 10- to 11-year-olds using parents as helping 
activity managers and individual helpers is described. Comparison of 
amount of time children were on task when either using parents as 
general assistants or when using parents following the PM model found 
significant differences in favor of the m model. (DB) 
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Room Management 

in Mainstreamed/Integrated Classrooms 



By Gary Thomas 




/TTE NEEDS SO MUCH TIME - what do I do with the 
XTL other 30?' The question is not obstructive, not reac- 
tionary, not symptomatic of laziness and it revolves around 
a collection of seemmgly insoluble problems. 

Given that handicapped children need more mdividual 
attention to make progress; given that many need short 
regular doses of mstruction; and gwen that the intellectually 
handicapped benefit from more promptmg, more over- 
learning and a generally more rewardmg teaching situation, 
how best can ordinary classroom organisation be r lodified 
to accommodate thesp needs? 

There are some clear discoveries about what happens in 
classrooms which we need to take into account before mak- 
ing recommendations. 

^ (1) Ordinary low-achievers (not the mainstreamed land- 
<0 icapped) in primary school receive little or r. i more attention 
V from the teacher, as individuals, than medium or high 
achievers; 

i%) little if any truly co-operative group work takes place 
^gj^^-he ubiquitous groups found in primary schools, and 



most of the interaction that does take place within groups 
is not task-related; 

(3) teachers who give high attention to individual children 
generate high numbers oif^children who are 'intermittent 
workers', that is, spend much time 'off task'; 

(4) teachers who instruct whole groups or inquire of the 
whole class keep general engagement higher, but teach 
fewer children individually. 

Additionally there seem to be a number of elements in 
teachers' behaviour which mvoke or discourage work. 
'WiLh-it-ness' (the ability to deal with disruption whilst still 
teaching) is very helpful, as is the knack of maintaining the 
tempo and smoothness of activity, and keeping a group's 
attention through a!erting and accountability cues. Success- 
ful teachers are those who have learnt how to occupy two 
positions at onre. 

Here, ther-, are the problems of classroom organization 
and structure: (i) How does the teacher tackle the balancing 
act between individual teaching (which results in less en- 
gagement amongst the rest of the class) and class and group 
teaching which may allow for only a little individual teach- 
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ing time? (ii) Hov/ does she structure her attention in such 
a way that low achievers do not lose out? (lii) Can she 
structure her grouping (assuming that little if any construc- 
tive co-operative work takes place there) in such a wa" that 
children who are easily distracted are not especially "id- 
vantaged by a social grouping which appears to hold par- 
ticularly little for them^ (iv) How can flow be maintained 
without disrupting individual teaching? 

Often when the teacher changes her strategy and thereby 
ameliorates the effects of one of these problems, there is a 
deterioration in another area. It is almost as if she has to 
be three people at once: (i) to take individual children; (ii) 
to manage the engagement of the group; and (iii) to ensure 
that flow is maintained. 

It is interesting to discover that in situations where, trad- 
itionally, more than one adult has been present in the class- 
room, for example, in schools for children with severe learn- 
ing difficulties, a clearly perceived need to divide the role 
in the way just described has occurred. Indeed, where three 
people are present, as they are in some such classrooms, 
the organizing of those adults most effectively is as outlined . 
This suggests that there are essentially three elements to 
be fulfilled for efficient management of a classroom. 

Room Management 

I OOM MANAGEMENT (RM) procedures can more than 
^ double average engagement levels and substantially 
increase time for individual teaching. A particularly interest- 
ing finding is that RM appears to influence the behaviour 
of less handicapped subjects (that is, those who will be 
mainstreamed) more beneficially that that of profoundly 
handicapped subjects. 

RM essentially involves the clear setting of roles. There 
is a need for the teacher to be a teacher of individual child- 
ren, represented in the RM scheme by the 'individual 
helper'; there is a need for her to keep children who are 
not being taught individually on task, a role fulfilled in RM 
by an 'Activity Manager'; and there is a need for her to 
maintain flow, for which in RM the duties of a 'Mover' are 
suggested. Clear definition of these roles is essential for 
RM to opeiate effectively. 

There is increased scope for the useful application of such 
procedures in mainstream classrooms. The move to integ- 
rate children with learning difficulties within ordinary class- 
es should be accompanied by a shift of resources to help 
the child in that setting. Thus having peripatetic teachers 
or ancillary helpers working alongside class teachers is be- 
coming increasingly common. 

A second important development is in the involvement 
of parents in school activity, and successful parental inter- 
vention projects are testimony to the benefits which can be 
gained through such involvement. The use of parents 
within the classroom, however, may sometimes present 
teachers with a dilemma, with uncertainty as to how parents 
should be asked to participate to the best possible effect. 
There may also be a dilemma over whether, and how, par- 
ents should 'teach' . RM offers a flexible system which might 
go some way toward helping to tackle these questions in 
whichever way is most appropriate for a given teacher, her 
class and her situation. Particularly where children with 
special needs a'-e involved, RM offers a framework for 
maximizing the potential of parental involvement in the 
classroom. 

It should be stressed that room management is concerned 
only with maximizing the use of resources; it is concerned 
O only with management and organization. It says nothing 
ERiC about the content of what is being taught. 



Room Management: the system 

AT THE CORE OF THE RM lies the period of time 
known, (somewhat confusingly to New Zealand 
teachers) as an Activity Period. An Activity Period is a set 
period of time, say one hour a day, when staff and parents 
have verv specific duties. Different tasks will be c rried out 
by the people involved; the exact arrangement of those 
tasks will depend on the needs of the class and the number 
of people availaole to help. The 'job descriptions' are as 
follows: 

Individual Helper: the Individual Helper concentrates on 
working with an individual on a teaching activity for 5 to 
15 minutes. So, in one hour it should be possible to arrange 
between four and 12 individual teaching sessions. 
Activity Manager: the Activity Manager(s) concentrates on 
the rest of the children in the class, who will normally be 
organized into groups of between four and eight. She will 
quickly move around keeping them busy and occupied. 
Mover: ^he Mover may fetch or move equipment etc.; 
superv. • emptying paintpots, sharpening of pencils etc.; 
deal with all interruptions to routine, e.g., spillages, vis- 
itors. . . in order to keep the Activity Manager and Individual 
Helper free from distraction. 

It is a flexible system once the tasks are clear. During the 
hour staff mav switch roles after, say, half-an-hour, or may 
be allocated in a number of different ways depending on 
the preferences of the people involved, the organization of 
the classroom, or the needs of the children. For example, 
in one class there may be one Individual. Helper, one Activ- 
ity Manager and one Mover, while in another there may 
be one Individual Helper and two Activity Managers. 

Given the positive results which have been obtained 
using RM in settings for adults and children with severe 
learning difficulties, it was felt appropriate to test the system 
in a mainstream class for the limited period when an ancil- 
lary helper and parents were helping. 

A Research Project 

The school and children 

AT A PRIMARY SCHOOL IN OXFORDSHIRE a class of 
10-1 1-year-olds with twenty-one children was available 
for observation. The children are accustomed to working 
independently from books, workcards and other materials, 
making their own way to the teacher for clarification or 
marking. An ancillary helper is also sometimes available in 
the classroom. She normally devotes her time to one or two 
children who find great difficulty working independently. 
Parents too have also been involved in the classroom re- 
cently. They have worked almost exclusively with their own 
children who experience quite serious learning difficulties. 

Procedure for room management 

The question arose as to how to extract the relevant features 
of RM for the current setting. It wa^ felt that the role of 
Mover would be under-used and that it would be more 
profitable for the third or fourth person to be an Individual 
Helper oi Activity Manager. The Individual Helper, rather 
than taking a succession of children from a rota, limited 
her work to two children. The overall pattern was therefore: 
three Activity Managers (two parents and once ancillary 
helper) responsible between them for four groups of six 
children each, and one Individual Helper. 



In preparation for the RM session the class teachers dis- 
cussed their roles with the helpers. Each helper kept to the 
same role throughout the RM session. 

Observation 

Given the disparate nature of what the children and helpers 
were doing, simple on-task/off-task obser\'ations were 
made. Videotape recordings were made of the group under 
three conditions; A, with the classroom functionmg nor- 
mally with one teacher and one anallaryhelperbut without 
parents, B, with the same classioom functioning with two 
parents; C, with the classroom functioning under RM, with 
the same two parent', as in B. An hour's recording v^as 
made under each condition, with each child in the class 
being observed for six minutes. Identical days and identical 
times (9.15 a.m. - 10.15 a.m.) were observed. As far as it 
was possible to control for this, the children were therefore 
doing the same sort of task on each recording. 

Results 

Analysis showed clear differences between baseline (no par- 
ents) and the two conditions where parents were helping 
- the children were on-task more. The greatest difference 
existed between the baseline (A) and the parents using RM 
(C). Significant differences were also found to exist between 
parents helping without RM (B) and where RM was used 
(C). RM, therefore was clearly helpful. 

Discussion 

THAT THESE RESULTS WERE OBTAINED is surprising 
given the shortcomings of the current study as an as- 
sessment of RM. 



(i) It is clear in retrospect that there was a need for more 
structured training in the procedure. It would have 
been valuable to give feedback to staff/parents on the 
way in which they were fulfilling their various roles. 
It was apparent in viewing the tapes that quite idiosyn- 
cratic inti rpretations were being made of role defini- 
tions. That being stated, it was nevertheless clear that 
between conditions B and C parents responded posi- 
tively to having such definition explicitly spelt out, 
however interpreted. 

(li) It was not possible to make a long-term assessment of 
the effects of RM on the group. Such an assessment 
might indicate how far the excitement and novelty of 
the experiment was responsible for the results obtained. 

(ill) No account was taken of staff/parent behaviour over 
the sessions. The ability of Activity Managers to a^end 
to those who are working while ignoring and prompt- 
ing those children who are not would prove an interest- 
ing area for further study. 

(iv) Quality of learning would, of course, be extremely dif- 
ficult to assess. It would, however, be interesting to 
note on what sort of activities the increase in on-task 
behaviour noted under RM had the most beneficial ef- 
fects. 

(v) !t would be useful to assess the effects of RM on the 
rest of the class. 

The results seem to be directly attributable to the advan- 
tages of RM, especially the way in which the separate roles 
are clearly specified. Greater gains in on-task behaviour 
and in the number and quality of individual teaching ses- 
sions might be found if attention is paid to more than just 
the organisational features of RM. But this research, and 
other projects recently completed suggest that doing no 
more than clarifying the roles helps immensely in 
mainstreamed classrooms. 



Description of roles 



1. What an Activity Manager does 
before the Activity period: 

(a) organizes a variety of tasks/acti vi ties for each group: 

(b) informs the Individual Helper when she is ready to 
begin. 

during the Activity Period: 

(a) ensures that each group member has appropriate ma- 
terials/books/equipment; 

(b) quickly prompts members to start working if neces- 
sary; 

(c) supervises the use of shared materials; 

(d) moves around the group to praise and reward group 
members who are bus/; 

' ^J^e ability to do this well is central to the Activity Man- 
ager's success. It has been deariy shown that the ability 
to stimulate children's engagement in a group depends 
upon the ability lo focus on and praise children who are 
woiiung appropriately.) 

(e) gives minimum attention to group members who are 
not busy. So the Activity Manager moves from one 
busy group member to the next^ commenting on his/ 
her activities, giving help and praising those who are 
busy. The Activity Manager also very briefly prompts 
group members who are not busy. These prompts 
should as fat as possible be gestural or physical (e.g. , 
pointing or pladng the child's hand onto the mate* 
rials) rattier than verbal prompts. This means that in 



normal circumstances a group member will only be 
spoken to when he/she is busy. Apart from a brief 
gestural or physical prompt, group members should 
be given attention only when they are busy. 

2. What an Individual Helper does 

before the Activity Period: 

(a) has available a list or rota of children for individual 
help and the activities and materials required for each; 

(b) helps the Activity Manager to organize the classroom 
for the Activity Period; 

(c) assembles materials for each child's work in the area 
to be used for individual work. ^ example, if it is 
to be a one-hour session with 15 minutes for each 
child, four children will be seen in the hour and four 
sets of activities should have been prepared ready 
for each child to start straightaway when s/he is 
called. 

during the Activity Period: 

(a) asks the first child on the list to come and work. 
Fifteen minutes should be the maximum for an inten- 
sive individual activity. In order to minimize the pos- 
sibility of the session becoming frustrating and failure 
laden it should be stressed to Individual Helpers that 
the emphasis should be on praise and gentle encour- 
dgcment; 

(b) askk subsequent children on the list to come and 
work at the end of each session. 
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